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EARLY SCHOOL LEGISLATION IN IOWA. 


BY T. 8. PARYIN. 


\g 
National Government, the Continental Congress 
adopted, on the 13th of July, 1787, the famous Or- 
dinance which is historically known as the “ Ordi- 
nance of 1787.” It was “for the government of the 
Territory of the United States Northwest of the River 
Ohio.” A similar ordinance containing the essential features of 
this one had been introduced by Thomas Jefferson, who, ten 
years earlier, had drawn the great charter of our liberties. 
That act did not pass, and now Nathan Dane, a member of 
the Old Bay Colony, thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
enlightened liberty, re-introduced the ordinances, which passed 


the Congress at the date mentioned. At that time there was 
3 


EARLY two years before the organization of our | 


then seapdaey river. ~S* | Seta k 

; Centennial of the adoption o Hae Br ene tie of 
: dvanced civilization should be appropriately observed and. 
celebrated on the 13th day of July, 1887. <4 2% 
: ~ When the three years have been added to the four Reset oe 
is pact since the census was taken, the center of population will 
no doubt, like the “Star of Empire” of which the good Bishop ; 
-Berkly says had “wended its way northwest of the river Ohio”? | <a" 
and had secured a “local habitation and name” within the 
territory for whose government that ever-to-be remembered 

Ordinance was “ordained” by the fathers of the Republic. We 

have re-read it as on many an occasion before, since our youthful 
_ days, when as a student of history and of the law, we first read 

that ordinance. No where else in so short aspace and in such 
eoncise and forcible language can so many grand truths and 
principles be found. 

“There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
in the said territory. 

“No person * a * shall ever be molested on ac- - 
count of his mode of worship or religious sentiment in the 
said territory. 

“The general assembly shall proceed from time to time to 
lay out the parts of the district, in which the Indian title 
shall have been extinguished, into counties and townships” 
ete. Here we have the basis of our Civil and our School gov- 
ernment and system, so highly praised by DeTocqueville and 
other philosophical observers and writers of and upon our coun- 
try, its people and government. 3 

“The said territory and the states which may be formed 
therein shall forever remain a part of the confederacy of the 
United States.” Here we have our spirit of loyal, loving lib- 
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territory of 


ae ‘trio of the words, the knowledge i is the out- ome of easy ee 


and religion, as morality is the out-growth of religion. The — 


“fi duty to encourage the foundation and support of schools and 


the means of education, to the end that knowledge may be 


diffused among the peopte without distinction of age, sex or 


color is here most forcibly enjoined upon our people’ by the 
first organic act passed for their government. - 


__ The rights and privileges of this famous ordinance was limi-. 
_ ted on the west by the Mississippi River, as it was on the east 
by the river Ohio; because at that date all the greater terri- 


tory northwest of the Mississippi belonged not to the United 
States but to a foreign power, viz; Spain. In 1803 Jefferson, 
the real author of the Ordinance, as President now of the Uni- 


ted States in fact as well as name, secured by purchase this vast 


country from France, to which it had been recently transferred 
by S 
By the Organic law of Iowa, entitled “An Act to divide the 
Wisconsin, and to establish the territorial govern- 
ment of Iowa” which passed Congress and was approved June 
12, 1838, but to take effect “from and after the third day of July 
next,” that is, July 4th, 1838, (so our natal day in Iowa is 
the same as that of the nation). Iowa became detached from 
Wisconsin, but did not lose the privileges she possessed as a 


part of that territory. 


_ By a wise provision of Congress “the rights, privileges and. 
immunities specified in the Ordinance of July 18, 1787 were 
by this act of June 12, 1838 extended to the people of the new 
territory. “The inhabitants of said territory,” so it reads, 


» 


Apr ‘il oy 1836, we Sik that eta Goi that part of t 
Be territory of Wisconsin which Jes east of the Mississippi River 
ek * formed and constituted an integral uate of the “Territory of ie 

is the United States northwest of the river Ohio” and was there- Aaa 
ae - fore included in that Ordinance, and because the boundaries of % re 
_ Wisconsin were made to extend far to the west of the Missis- y 


sippi river and take in what was then known as “the Iowa dis- 


nS trict of Wisconsin,” Congress introduced this memorable clause 
to make “certainty doubly sure:’ “The inhabitants of the 
_ said territory shall be entitled to enjoy, all and singular, the 


rights, privileges, and advantages, granted and secured to the 


people of the territory of the United States northwest of the — 


river Ohio, by the articles of the compact contained in the Or- 
dinance for the government of the said territory, passed on the 


18th day of July, 1787.” 


Governor Robert Lucas, the first governor of Iowa, had been 
previously twice governor of Ohio, the first territory organized 
in the country northwest of the river Ohio, and it was emi- 
nently fitting that so good and well meaning a man should be 
appointed to inaugurate the first government in Iowa, the last: 
offspring of the great territory. 

Gov. Lucas in his first message, which like the first two. 
Presidents, he personally read to the two branches of the legis- 
lature in joint session for this purpose, on the 12th day of 
November, 1838, distinctly refers to these provisions of the 
ordinance of 1787, and the organic acts of Wisconsin and Iowa. 

The State of Ohio had but a couple of years preceding re- 
modeled its School Laws, and provided for a State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction at its head. Gov. Lucas, fresh from 
these changes sought to see his chosen Iowa like his famed 
Ohio, promptly and liberally embark in the cause of Educa- 


ha Gp) d(f hewrote ) rse hi } 
Phareahs | of Egypt) fhe remarking to us, ‘We 


as we est the Puniaret and we will soon have te, sda 
; must now provide for a good system of Public Schools.” The ear 
ea good old Governor! We fancy we can now see his tall end eae 
manly form standing before us as he uttered the words whieh “5443 
became the corner-stone upon which the School System oflowa 
was laid and has been so securely built. He forcibly called 
the attention of that our first legislative assembly to the — 
necessity of at once organizing the townships as the basis of | 
our government and essential to a well organized system of — ‘ 
3 Publie Schools. Then he urged the subject so dear to his heart. 
-. in these words, “There is no subject to which I wish to call ar. 
_--—s* your attention more emphatically than the subject of estab- — e: 
S _ lishing, a well digested System of Common Schools, ete.” 
The Assembly only partially heeded his recommendation. 


“An Act providing for the establishment of Common 

| Schools” and declaring that “there shall be established a com: 
a mon school or schools, in each of the counties of this territory : 
ete.” It did not, however, make the township the school'dis- = 
trict, but left this wise and essential feature to be engrafted = 
upon the system at a later day. This act was passed and — eet 
promptly approved January 1, 1839, a happy inauguration of 
the New Year, of which a future generation were to enjoy the ) 
benetits. oe “5 
This act was repealed by the passage of “An Act to establish ae 

a system of common schools, approved January 16, 1840. 
‘Note the progression, the first was “to provide for” while this 
is “to establish asystem.” The district rather than the “town- 
ship” continued the unit of measurement of the territory for 


; It passed: 
. 


school boundaries. . 
On the 13th day of January, 1841, the legislature passed 


eae eg on Oe Seats Sa 


§ Gig fenees Co, and ee of. lowe eg where he ¢ 
some years ago. ‘The Dr. was an educated gentleman and ha 
a apne recently come to the territory. When the consideration 
: oF his nomination was pending, we well remember that. “Old he 
fan eved, » as §. Clint. Hastings, the councilman from Musca- * 
tine was ever known, (later Chief Justice of lowa and of Cali- : 
- fornia, where he now resides,) roseand opposed the appointment 
ie of “the stranger with the magic lantern of whom nothing was 
known.” The Dr. had afew evenings before delivered a public ij 
lecture on education apparently for the enlightenment of theleg- 
islature and had introduced his magic lantern for the amusement 
rather than instruction of that learned body. His nomination =~ 
was, however, confirmed. He had no duties however to perform 
except draw his small salary,as the system of common schools 
existed in name while the money was wholly, and the children 
largely wanting to make it a living vital thing. Accordingly 
the law was repealed and the office abolished at the next Session 
_ by an act approved February 17, 1842. 
The Governor and his successor in office persevered and the 


$i legislature continued with varying fortunes to legislate upon 
eS the subject of common schools, and by keeping the system be- 
. ai fore the public prepare the people, coming from every state 
‘ : and not yet amalgamated into a harmonious body politic, for 


a better system at anearly day. So when we becamea State 
in 1846, Iowa entered upon and has continued in the good 

. work, and now our schools and school system are not only the 
pride of our people, but of the people of every land. 
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&é HE first court was or paticse in Matoeen Sera aR hai 
r= 12th, 1839, at the embryo town of Napoleon, two. 
_ miles south of the site of Iowa City, on the east side 
of Iowa river. The first remarkable trial ever held im a 

this county was at the May term, A. D., 1840. The 
grand jury had indicted one Canloque for rete and bur- 

— giary, committed on the premises of Samuel Brown, living at 
that time in what is now Newport township, Johnson county. | 
The court convened on the morning of May 15th, 1840. 
Judge Joseph E. Williams, on the bench, and Samuel C. Trow- _ 
bridge, sheriff. The case of the United States against Samuel 
a Canloque now came on for trial with Hall & Woodward, at- 
3 _torneys for the oe Hastings & Wright, arora for Hite 
a defendant. 

The defendant appeared in person and plead not Suiley. 
The trial jury was called and empaneled, composed of the fol- 
lowing: ; 

Joel Dourt, John N. Headly, Harvey Lyman, Warner 
Styles, John Mathews, Wm. Sturgis, James McGruder, David 
Sweet, Wm. Kelso, James Herron, Henry Felkner, John A. 
Street. They were men in every way up to the standard of 
an intelligent and unprejudiced jury, good and true, but now 

‘ most of them have gone to explore that mystic world, to them 
new and untrodden. 

The evidence was all in. The opening of the case for the 
government was made by Woodward, in a masterly manner, 
and he was followed by Hastings for the defense. Young 
Wright was to close the case for the defendant. He was a 
graduate of an eastern college, fair complexion and of medi- 
um size. He was the very ideal of young manhood, following 


: ae manner, reviewing sha eugene of the prosecution , 
ie and that of the defense, fully answering the arguments of aie 


Woodward, also, anticipating the closing remarks of Judge 
Hall, fairly tearing the theory of their case to shreds, he paused 
for. a moment and then addressed the court, then went on with 


a plea of mercy to the jury for his client, picturing the wrongs 
and sufferings of his client in case of an unjust judgment. 


His outbursts of oratory towered to the very sublimity of a 


Demosthenes or a Patrick Henry, but it was the last flicker- 
-. ing rays of reason—he was a maniac—he fied from court and 
abandoned the case. The trial went on, misfortune sent his — 


client'to prison and himself to the insane asylum. 


A CURIOUS STORY. 


About a Welsh Settlement in this Country in the year 1170. 


FROM AUTHUR’S MAGAZINE. 


© N a lecture delivered by Mr. Jas. Wood, of Albany, 
N. Y., he related the following curious tradition 
which exists among the Welsh: In 1170, two 
brothers, David and Medoe, quarreled for the throne. 

The younger, Medoc, becoming disgusted, gave up the 
struggle, and, fitting out a ship, sailed west. The next 
year he returned, said he had discovered a fruitful country, 


Vels 

ald dt be worth sad as Hate were sit not ie 
; confirmed by evidence found upon this side of the ocean. 
Sven 1670, 500 years after Medoc left Wales, a Welsh tanita 
ay named Morgan was sent from New York to North Carolina to: ‘ 
a e preach to some Welsh people who settled there. One day he. ah 
_ wandered too far beyond the outskirts of the settlement and 
f _ was captured by Indians. They took him many miles inland 
_ and prepared to burn him at the stake. The fagots were piled A 
up around him, and his doom was sealed. Suddenly he ex- 
claimed, in Welsh, “Have I come so far to die like a dog at 
last!” To his surprise, the Indian chief sprang forward, loosed — | 
his bonds and embraced him, erying in Welsh, “No; notif you 
speak that language!’ Henceforth he was the honored guest 
F of the tribe. . 
a Morgan’s surprise deepened when the principal members of 
a _ this Indian tribe gathered around him and began to converse 
4 with himin Welsh. He preached to them, and they understood 
him. But what amazed him most was to discover that they 
had a manuscript copy of the Bible in the Welsh language. 
4 Morgan relates this story in a letter sent to friends in Wales. 
This letter is well authenticated, but it is the only evidence Cae 
that we have in the matter. So far as we are aware, nothing Ma 
more was ever heard of this Indian tribe who spoke Welsh 
and had a Welsh Bible. . 

But, about fifteen or twenty years later, an exploring party, ear 
returning from beyond the Mississippi river, relate, among Ane 
other wonders, that they found a tribe of Indians who speak 
the Welsh language. They, too, have amanuscript copy of the 
Welsh Bible. None of their members can read it, and they 
keep it as a mysterious treasure, carefully rolled up in the skin 


of animals. 
And, fifteen or twenty years later still, another exploring : 


age. a3 ors wae 3 < £ UES "out ive = 
een Catlin ame oe a tribe of white Indians dwell i 


“from the tribes ee them. Some have fair hair ands 1 
eyes, and their language is strangely mixed with a great num- x 
: ber of Welsh words. we: 
“Now,” says Mr. Wood, “here we have five independent ac- 
counts, which seem to tell one story. They are so strange that 
historians don’t know what to do with them. But if Indians 
on the American continent can speak the Welsh language, 
they must have been taught it at some time; if there are manu- 
seript copies of the Welsh Bible here, they must have come 
here somehow. And you can put the facts together as you 
please.” = | 
_ Another curious fact was stated by the lecturer. In speak- be 
ing of the discoveries of John Cabot, he said in substance: 
“Here is a strange thing. John Cabot reached the shores of 
Newfoundland in 1497, only five years after Columbus set sail. 
He found that the Indians were in possession of a great num- 
ber of French words, and could understand him when he spoke 
to them in that language. They knew the French term for cod- 
wr: _ ‘fish and fishing. He soon learned that the Breton fishermen 
a from the rock-bound coast of Northern France were in the 
ee habit of coming to these bleak American shores in their fishing 
ernest smacks and catching the cod with which the shores abounded. 
Remember, this was only five years after the time of Columbus. 
If these fearless fishermen, in their frail vessels had been 
traveling backward and forward across the ocean long enough 
to teach the Indians a good part of their language, who knows 


whether or not they saw the continent of America even before 
Columbus did?” 


- soME NOTES OF Irs EARLY HISTORY. + bi 
BY A.R. FULTON. — foe ADT a oot 


EPTEMBER 6, 1834, the Sixth Legislative Council 
of the “Territory of Michigan,” passed, at its extra of 
session, “An Act, to lay off’ and organize counties west 
of the Mississippi river.” This legislation created the 
counties of Dubuque and Des Moines. What is now 
the State of Wisconsin was then “Iowa County,” and ova ‘G 
3 its laws,as far as applicable, were extended over the new coun- ae 
4 ties west of the Mississippi. 
. June 15, 1836, Michigan became a State, and nae an act 
Ng of Roeusnce of April 20, of the same year, Wisconsin, with the 
country west of the Mississippi river, became, on the 4th of 


5 July, a territorial organization. The first legislature of the | 
> new territory was held at Belmont, near the ancient town of 

a ‘ Mineral Point, in November, 1836. The third act passed by — 
____ this legislature was one dividing the county of Des Moines 


ee! into Lee, Van Buren, Des Moines, Henry, Louisa and Musca- 
tine. The limitsof Van Buren county at that time extended | 
westward indefinitely, or at least as far as the Indian title had 
been extinguished. 

On the 10th of April, 1837, the first court in Van Buren 
county was organized at Farmington, on the Des Moines river 
Hon. David Irvin, Judge of the Second Judicial District of 
Wisconsin, presided. A grand jury was impaneled, and several ee) 
indictments were returned, one of which was against N. Doose, 
for exercising the office of Constable in the county, by author- 
ity of the Stateof Missouri. That State claimed, and assumed 
jurisdiction over a strip of territory which was subsequently 
decided to belong to Iowa. The next court was also held at 
Farmington, in April, 1838, the same judge presiding. At oye 


PeetiidendBe a controversy nbout: ene parchatient location of the 
ie dees seat. Numerous towns had been laid out and most of se 
“" them were ‘competitors for the honors. Among them may be 28 
ve mentioned Keosauqua, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, Rochester, — 


- Columbus, Rockport, Bentonsport, Lexington, Farmington and — 


- them it would be difficult to find at the present day. By an 
act of the First Territorial Legislature of Iowa, approved Jan- _ 
uary 25, 1839, Benjamin F. Chastain of Jefferson county, 
‘Michael H. Walker of Lee county, and Stephen Gearhart of 
‘Des Moines county, were appointed Commissioners to locate 
- the county seat. The same legislature had previously passed an 
act making the location at Rochester, but Governor Lucas had 
vetoed the bill. The new bill appointing commissioners, also 
provided for holding the first term of the District Court, after 
its passage, at Keosauqua, but said court forever after was to _ oS 
be held at the place selected by the commissioners. 
Keosauqua was selected by the commissioners as the future vo 
Bee. county seat. It was then a.village of some promise, situated a 
, on thenorth bank of the Des Moines river, at the lower extrem- 
Rie iS ity of a peninsula, in what was known as the “Great Bend,” 
make _ and supposed to be admirably situated as a trading and manu- 
eae facturing point, as it possessed an excellent landing for steam- 
“Ss boats, and good water-power. The first white man who settled 
i , on the spot where this town is situated, was one John Silvers, 
AK who in 1835, made a claim and built a cabin on the bank of 
és the river. About the same time several other persons settled in 
i the vicinity, among them, E. Pardom, Isaac W. McCarty, John 
| Patchett, and John Tolman with his Indian wife. Silvers sold 
ah his claim in the fall of 1836 to Meschack Sigler for $300. 
: Mrs. Sigler was the first white woman who made her home at 


as Rede one of the company, aa aes sold his. in- ry Ms 
rest to William Billups and Simon Druilland. ' 
x 4 In 1837 the “Van Buren Company” laid out a portion of 
the town of Keosauqua, and in the Spring of 1839 the rest of — 
_ the town was surveyed and recorded. The company built the 
first house in 1837, and in this Carnes and Fairman kept the 
first store. John J. Fairman was the first postmaster, the of 
fice being called Portoro. At the land sales in Burlington, in 
1838, James Hall was authorized by the company to purchase _ 
in his own name the tract of land on which the town of Keo- — _ 
3 sauqua was located. The next year the first brick house was 
2 built by Edward R. Tylee. In 1838, T. Lane opened the first. 
% talior shop, and the next year formed a partnership with J. J. 
4 
; 


Kimersley. The first physician was Dr. Cyrus H. Ober, and 
the first lawyer Isaac F. Lewis. The first hotel was kept by 
Elisha Puett, in a one story log house. The landlord subse-— 
quently went to Texas. The first blacksmith was David 


. Smith. 
In April, 1839, R. King laid out what was called ‘‘Des Moines Be: 
City,” immediately below, and adjoining Keosauqua. Here a ee 


flouring mill waserected. At this point a dam was built across 
the river, and a stone flouring mill built. In the fall of 1839 
the first steamboat ascended the Des Moines river as far up as 
Keosauqua—the adventurous craft being the “S. B. Science,” 
Capt. Clarke, Master. She brought goods for the Indian trad- = 
ing posts above, as well as flour, pork and other necessary arti- 
cles for ‘the settlers. It is said there was also a liberal invoice 
of scuti-appo (whisky) for both whites and Indians. 

About this time an affair of honor transpired between two of 
the settlers, A. W. Marlan and one Bushnell. Russo King and | 
Mr. Sigler were the seconds. Pistols were the weapons chosen, : 


Van nae pan OL Mane Nh cage ay : 
SEaTie first white child born in neounaane was a daughter 

4 ‘William Billups, and the first marriage solemnized was that of 
Lewis Laplant and Nancy Hill, J anuary 28, 1838, by Benjamin : 
oa The first newspaper was oe . 
commenced in the Summer of 1843, by Jesse M. Shepherd and ; 
John T. Mitchell. 


_F. Green, a justice of the peace. 


It was called the “Jowa Democrat and Des 
Moines River Intelligencer.” 
_ The first town in Iowa bearing the name of “Iowa City” was 


- not that which is located in Johnson county, for on the 25th of 
January, 1839, certain commissioners were appointed to “pe. 
view, lay out and establish a territorial road from Mt. Pleasant 
to Rome in Henry county, and thence to Lockridge, thence to 


Smith’s Crossing on Big Cedar, in Jefferson county, and thence 
to Iowa City in Van Buren county.” 


Another important point in the early days of Van Buren | 
‘county was a place known as Iowaville (Iowa City?) located on 


the north bank of the Des Moines river, and near the north- 
west corner of the county. It was a trading post for the Sac 
and Fox Indians, and at one time the home of the celebrated 
Chief Keokuk. Here was fought between the Sacs and Foxes 
and Iowa tribe of Indians that most decisive battle which re- 
sulted in the defeat of the Iowas and the supremacy of the 
united Sacs and Foxes in southern Iowa. The ruins of Keo- 
kuk’s old house were still visible a few years ago near the west 
limits of the village of Iowaville. The embankment which 
was thrown up around his lodge, was examined by the writer 
in 1868. The form of the enclosure was elliptical, and measured 
90 feet north and south, by 160 feet east and west. 
a gate-way on the south side, facing the river. 


There was 


A few feet from 
the west end of this enclosure were buried the remains of-a son 


that the “Des Moines Rapids” mentioned in her State Constitu- 


 tionasa point in her northern boundary, referred to the rapids in 


the Des Moines river about where Keosauqua is located. Iowa 


claimed that the “Des Moines Rapids” in the Mississippi were 


the rapids that were meant. Both the State of Missouri and 
the Territory of Iowa claimed jurisdiction over the disputed 
strip of territory. So intense was the feeling that a martial spirit 
began to be developed. Troops were organized, but history in- 
forms us of no more bloodless war than the one which ensued. 

In this war Van Buren county was especially conspicuous. 
Some of her citizens acquired great distinction as officers, and 
among them may be mentioned Capt. J. H. Bonney. After 
a manifestation of the most undoubted pluck and heroism on 
the part of the Lowa troops, and the exhaustion of the commis- 
sary supplies on both sides, peace was proclaimed, the enemy 
having concluded to submit her claim to the decision of the 
courts. The tract was finally adjudged as belonging to Iowa, 
and thus ended the first war in which Iowa, and especially Van 

Buren county, acquired military laurels! 

Few, if any, of the counties of Iowa are more conspicuous 
in early territorial legislation than Van Buren. Ly an act ap- 
proved January 15, 1839, “The Des Moines Mill Company” was 
incorporated, in which William Duncan and his associates were 
authorized to construct a dam across the river at acertain point 
named. The bill stipulated that they should build a lock not 
less than 130 feet long and 35 feet wide, for the passage of 
“steam, keel, flat-boats, rafts, and other water-crafts.” This 
was the beginning of Iowa legislation concerning the Des 
Moines river, and which proved a prolific subject of legislation 


mi t eer targ of Iowa, relative ta a. strip of land lying along ; ea 
the border north of the present State line. Missouri claimed 


Van B Buren ety with the same Seiten asin the athe 
- An: i of the same legislature \ was approved Ja anuary 28, 


p ing, foites of which were in Van ‘asa county. One, yt f oe 
nt SPS Farmington Academy,” was to be at the town of Farming- 
ton. Henry Bateman, Martin A. Britton, John Crane, Stephen 
Mills, and their associates, were the corporators. Another in- 
stitution styled “The Bentonsport Academy,” was to be estab- 

lished in the “town of north or south Bentonsport,” as a ma- - 
- jority of the citizens of the town might decide. “South Ben- * 
_ tonsport” is now known as Vernon. The incorporators were 

S. Richards, G.W. Howe, H. P. Graves, H. Buckland, Bertrand 

- Jones, Henry Smith, and their associates. Still another insti- 
tution was located at Keosauqua, called “The Keosauqua Acad- 
emy.” The incorporators were J. N. Lewis, ©. H. Ober, John | 4 
Carnes, John Fairman, S. W. Summers, James Hall, Wilson’ 
Stanley, and their associates. Al] these institutions were de- 
clared in the act of incorporation as being for “the instruction 
ey of young persons of both sexes in science and literature.” The 
ar same Territorial Legislature, in January, 1839, authorized Will- 
iam Meek & Sons to construct adam at Bonaparte; and Henry 
Eno, George W. Howe and Seth Richards, one at Bentonsport, 
with the usual clause guarding the navigation of the river by 
the construction of locks, ete. 


Be 


called a tale, or a novel, or a romance. In this 


the story are false or fictitious; otherwise history, or 
biography, or narrative would naturally be the form of 
_ the literary production. 


publishing, or selling, or reading, or reviewing, whether for 
» pleasure or profit, whatsoever is false in any print or book. 


“*Tf book it might be called, which book is none, 
a Distinguishable in volume, page or line, 
, Or substance might be called, that shadow seemed.” 


fined and described, will not be difticult, if regard be had to 
=a its evil consequences, on society at large, and especially to its 
-_Yuinous effects upon the female sex, whose exquisite sensibili- 
; ties and tender feellings make woman peculiarly susceptible 
: of bad impressions from the romance of light literature. 

Some of these injurious effects may be properly stated here, 
to prove the sinfulness of fiction. 

1. Fiction destroys the love of truth. This it does by in- 
troducing into the mind a passion for the notoriously false and 
extravagant details of fiction, in whatsoever words of romance 
these falsities and extravagances may be rendered attractive 
to areading public. Besides, it is a natural law of the human 
mind, that a willing familiarity (such as readers must have 
who are fond of romance), with error, always blunts the feel- 
ings of regard to the exact truth. Hence, the renowned Brit- 
ish statesman, Edmund Burke, of a former age, said “he would 


. 
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(\¥ ICTION i is the act oP. inventing What is false or un- iy 
real. In literature, this false invention is variously 


species of light literature, the subject, the style, and 


_ The sin of literary fiction lies in the act of inventing, or 


- To detect and expose the sin of fiction as now briefly de-— 


1 gt ih oe 
same principle of moral csintia wh io 
of the strongest intellect, can safely and ‘familiar indul om 
and amuse the mind with-all -the fictions of light literature, 
even to satisfy, without contracting something of their be- 
Oa } witching falsity? Will not the tie girl most assuredly — 
catch the lying spirit of the pretty tale which she reads? Will 4 
not the young woman imbibe the delusive sentiment of the peed 
novel of her choice? Will not the wife or the mother con- 
tract the bewitching passion of the wild romance of her lik- 
ing? In short is there not great danger that the passion for 
fiction will gradually destroy the love of honest truth, till his- 
tory, biography, narrative and ordinary matters of fact have 
lost their relish? And what is female character without truth-  , 
fulness? And shall victorious love of truth, as both the shield 
a and the ornament of woman, be sacrificed to the vain passion 
for fiction? Who would thus endanger the honest love of 
truth in woman, by means of the false and fictitious litera- 
ae ture, already too prevalent both in the city and in the coun- 
a ; try ? ; 
9. Fiction, also, causes dissipation of the mind. This is 
a natural effect of fairy tales, dreamy novels, and visionary 
romances, the inventors of which labor only to give to 


“Airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.”’ 


EE ————— 


Neither the writer nor the reader of such false imaginings, 
can have any great occasion for intellectual exertion or mental 
discipline, but on the contrary, by a sort of busy, moody idle- 
ness, and by the overworking of an erring fancy, must gradu- 
ally sink down into a sort of debauch or dissipation of mind, 
very well described by the poet Pollock: 

“A novel was a book 
Three vyolumned, and once read; and oft crammed full 


Oh pois’nous error, black’ning every page; 
And oftener still of trifling, second hand 


Yet charming still the preedy reader on, — 2 


And nothing found but dreamy emptiness.” 


"Nor are the manners of the female sex to be overlooked, 
since ‘manners are minor morals,” as Dr. Paley has well 


+ words and ways of life, as did Johnson in a former age, when 
in his romances he dissuaded from the desire of sudden wealth, 


4 which says: “Let the golden stream be quick and violent,” 
F and when he discoursed on ‘the dangerous prevalence of the 
4 imagination.” Late novelists have little or none of the prac- 


e tical wisdom and easy politeness of Goldsmith, who in his. 


Iasterly style of description, forgot not the “good night” and 
a the “good morning” of a happy home, in his Vicar of Wake- 
Jield, adding also the practical maxim, as he has always found 

it to be true in good manners, “that where the forms of polite- 
ness are neglected, the feelings subside pretty soon.” Indeed, 
the most popular writers of fiction, now-a-days, seem to aspire 
_ to represent love (and that is the principal passion of their 
works of fancy): 
“Tn the bought smile 
Of harlots, loveless, unendeared. 
In court amours, 
Mixed dance, or wanton mask, or midnight ball, 
Or serenade, which the proud lover sings 
To his proud fair, best quitted with disdain.”’ 
Can there be any surprise or wonder, therefore, that often 


not only the opera or the theatre, but also the harlot’s house 


Sa done—he tried to recollect his thoughts, = . ie ee 


sa. Sraion moreover, occasions the corruption of manners. 


said. And whatever degenerates or vulgarizes good man- — 
ners, is certainly to be avoided by the politer sex. To say 
nothing, however, of the levities and frivolities which are 
grouped together in most of the flashy and trashy fictions of — 
our times, recent novelists do not inculcate the government of — 
the passions and of the imagination, nor the old household 
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2 See ANNALS OF IOWA. 


: Nay should be the last resort and result of the tempting, polluted 
manners—“the minor morals’—of romance? And, even 


‘ , i . ° 
‘where innocent and virtuous manners are maintained, not- 


withstanding the corrupting allurements of vicious fiction, yet 


ao how sad are the traces of thé habits and manners of romance, 
Re Sete still left on the mind, now so utterly unfitted for the sober 
ie realities of life. Said an intelligent woman in the wilderness 


of Fiction to a passing colporteur, as she recalled to memory 
i fictions she had read in her youth, without stint or restraint,— 
“Novels are not the books for the woods—-”’* the tears flowing 
down her face, as she spoke from her own bitter experience, 
Indeed, the unnatural and unreal manners of heroes and hero- 
ines of romance, would be as unlikely, if imitated by the read- 
ers of fiction, to produce substantial happiness on earth, as the 
paradise of Motherhood would be, to promote immortal bliss 
in heaven! 

4. Fiction induces, likewise, the depravation of morals. 
Many modern and recent romances are decidedly demoraliz- 
ing in their character. If their authors had made the deprava- 
tion of female morals their object, to be kept constantly in 
view, they could not seemingly have catered more eftectually 
for the moral corruption of woman, than they have done. 
Rousseau, for example, in the preface to his novel, entitled 
“Eloize, or A Necessary Life in a Corrupt State of Society,”— 
says expressly: 

“The style of my work will offend people of taste, the mat- 
ter will alarm the decent, and scandalize women of virtue, but 
as to girls reading it! She who shall dare to read a single 
page of it is lost forever!” + 

Oh! what corruption of the otherwise chaste minds of 
daughters, sisters, wives—what depravation of woman’s 
morals, even to her fall, has sprung from the polluting fictions. 
of lascivious romance! 


* American Messenger. 
+ London Quarterly, April, 1836, cited in Mor. Ref. Adv., for Oct. 15, 1838, 
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sooth her melancholy? 
ig oi What tears can wash her guilt away ?"” 5 na Kn iP 
And still the novelist, the publisher, the bookseller, thee re- ie 
woatewer recommending the vicious thing of fiction, as well as 
; the seducer, are panderers to woman’s guilt; and partakers . 
woman’ ’ssin and ignominy. 


Yet the indulgent advocate of fiction may say, perhape: i 
in the language of an English writer—“Oh! but there isa 
moral in these things.” No doubt of it. Thereisa moralin = 
ey all sin and wickedness. There is a moral everywhere, and the 
variest bungler cannot fail to see it. But is that the reason 
why our sons and daughters must be corrupted by what is 


; notoriously the nearest thing to contact with absolute vice— 

namely, vivid and graphic discriptions of it by writers of un- ae 
: denied ability. Did life in London, or the exploits of Thom, be 
4 Jerry and Logic, make the youth of the metropolis more staid, 


or inspire them with a horror of dissipation? Did the mem- 
ories of Cazanora reclaim a rake—the autobiography of David jae 
Haggart convert an aspiring pickpocket—or the daring feats ee 
of Jack Sheppard arrest one candidate for the gallows?’ * 

5. Fiction deadens the benevolent and religious suscepti- 
bilities. How can any person enervated by dreams and tears 
over unreal scenes of suffering as depicted in the darkest 
shades of romance, have any heart left to weep over the real 
woes of mortals, in Janes and hovels, that well might bathe 
humanity in tears. Besides, the excitement of the benevo- 
lent feelings, for mere amusement, or for no real cause, as is 
the case with all novelists or novel-readers, by the very force 
of a natural law of the mind, wastes and wears out the finer 
sensibilities, till real distress has no power to attract relief 
from the interposition of romantic minds. And, as for the 
religious susceptibilities of the heart to which the Bible, the 


* Eclectic Review, VX (1847) p p. 68 and 69. 


be ; “apes 1 foie are. ee ly 3 
ae - fictions are made a person’s scenes can a person 


i aot romance! How can an 1 Individual well pray over a novel! 


“How can communion with saints, and angels, and Christ be ae : 
- eultivated when the mind is mostly conversant with the aig cm 


God and man. 
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to the beauty of Divine trath, when chrouded in the 


torted, or debauched characters of romance! oe 


~The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. ' Pie 


And, in this view, the mind by its fictitious and romantic 
associations would make “a hell” everywhere, regardless of 


Besides, many novel-writers would seem to take delight in 
traducing “religion pure and undefiled,” by resorting to misera- 
ble caricatures of piety and Christainity. Even Sir Walter 
Scott, that prince of novelists, and who has much to answer 
for by misleading many inferior imitators, often introduces 


both characters and sentiment in his fictitious writing, wholly 
at variance with the Christain religion. While other writers, 
far less cautious than Scott, seem to have felt and written like 
Voltaire,—saying, “I must and will be read; and give me six 
witicisms a day, and I will make head against a religion which 
it took Christ and his twelve apostles to establish in the world.” 
Thus, too often, are fiction and infidelity closely allied in the 
minds of both writers and readers of romance. 

6. Fiction causes, also, insanity. The reason and all the 
mental faculties sometimes lose their balance by the bewilder- 
ing influence of fictitious literature over the imagination. 
More than one lunatic asylum, if the register of the causes of 
madness are duly kept, will contain inmates brought there by 
the influence of tales, and novels and romance—that truth- 
less literature of this age. And the wretched maniac bereft 
of reason and natural affection, is thus the sad realization of 
the terrific sentence—“She is mad.” And outside of the in- 


ate female of whom. it must be ‘acs 3 
sone father aa sk deceit that - “excessive | 


, ‘some ther iiiailsr Siihiokat were on the aioe 

1. Fiction leads likewise to suicide. The cases of self. 
murder from the mischievous effects of wild and extravagant 
romance are a most startling comment upon the guilt of writ- 
ing, publishing, selling, lending and reading fictitious works, 
___which lure but to destroy. Take the following instance from 
-_ ‘the WY. Weekly Journal of Sis for December 10, 
% 1851: 


; “Merrancuoty Surcmr.—Elsey A. Huxford, aged nineteen, 
q a pupil of Miss Wells’ boarding school at Pittsfield, (Mass.), 
‘ - committed suicide, on Wednesday night last, by drowning se 
herself. Her body was found in the river near Taylor’s Bridge, é: 
4 about a mile south of the village, on Sunday morning. She 
F left a note addressed to one of the teachers of the school, in ae 
: which she intimates her intention to commit suicide, and gives ; 
as the cause—want of friends, troubles and trials in life, NovEL 
READING, etc.” Such then confessedly is the very climax of 
deadly consequences flowing from writing, printing, selling 
and reading works of fiction. Self-murder, and novel-reading 
as the cause! Who wrote the novel that did the deed of death 
by drowning? Who printed and published it? Who sold or 
loaned it to Elsey A. Huxtford? 

With what awful consequences, then, does death invest the 
subject of novels and novel-reading—nay, all fictitious pub- 
lications, in the daily, weekly, monthly, quarterly, annual and 
continual issues of the secular press, multiplied like the 
vermin of Egypt, in the days of her ancient plagues, and crawl- 
ing into all the honses of high and the low, read as are these 
multiplied fictions by the great and the small, in the city and in 
the country! According to an average made from the actual 
issues for a single month of 1843, New York City, of all the 
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reais three ti ines: as one as emanat ail a I 
_ gence.” And, as is the chief city, so is the cowntry, flooded 
with the putrid waters of corrupt and corrupting literature, — 


° 
carrying death, temporal and eternal. to its deyatemy by night. a 


amt and by day. Nae 
ine With what awful moment, therefore, be it repeated, does this 
: putrid flood of fiction invest the life and the death of erring © 
mortals! It was night, with all nature thickly clad in sable 
davionees:| as that ill-fated Steamboat Swallow struck on a 
rocky islet in the North river, and suddenly engulfed in a 
watery grave, two young women among other passengers who 
lost their lives. When their lifeless bodies were at length { 
discovered, one young woman held in her clenched hand, with 
the firm grasp of death, a novel! called the “Grumbler!” The 
¥ other still grasped the memoir of the pious Mary Lundie 
: : Duncan—a serious narrative of truth! Now, ye gay and 
i 


thoughtless daughters, wives, mothers, grasping which, would 
you choose to die—a novel of fiction or a narrative of truth? 
. ao Which do you prefer as your favorite volume? But tell me not 
| what works, whether of fact or fiction, you would wish to grasp 
_in the last struggle of death, as the drowning person catches 
at straws; but tell me what sort of publication you have in 
your hands, your parlors, your chambers, your studies, while 
you live, and I will predict how, without the grace of a neglect- 
ed God and the truth of a rejected Bible intervene, you will 
most/assuredly die; since death must soon come, “which comes 
to all.” And after death is the judgment and the eternal 
state of all the dead. Oh! how will all authors, and publish- 
ers, and sellers, and readers and reviewers of fictitious and 
injurious writing while on earth then awake in the fell agonies 
of everlasting despair, with crimination and recrimination for 
having been the cause of the ruin of one another, soul and body, 
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: fea angondinont* ccons coke are not 
ks to die by, if they are fraught with such ruinous con- 
ences, to both soul and body. But who shall acnenes the 
spirit lost in eternal perdition?— ig 


me 


___ “Me miserable! which way shall I fly 
Saal Infinite wrath, and infinite despair? 
Which way is hell? myself am hell; i 
‘ie And, in the lowest deep, a lower deep, . sabe 

= a Still threatening to devour me opens wide, ose : 
To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven.”’ ee, 


«Such, indeed are some of the dreadful consequences of ficti- 
% tious publications, as faintly depicted in this short tract. Who 
now is willing to be accessory to this grievous and heinous 


sin of fiction, as destroying the love of honest truth, as causing 


, dissipation of the mind, corruption of manners, depravation ee re 
¥ of morals, deadening the benevolent and religious sensibilities, tes a 
e leading to self-murder and the eternal loss of both soul and es 8 
= body in hell! Who would be guilty of writing, printing, sell- Aly 


ing, reading or reviewing what tends to all this misery inter- 
minable for profit or for pleasure, for pay or for pastime? Yet 2 
how many minds and hands are thus engaged? Will it ever t o 
be known? Yes, the judgment day will reveal the guilty, : 
when “God shall bring every work into judgment, with every 
secret thing, whether it be good, or whether it be evil.” (Prov. 
12:14). Who then will be guiltless, and not speechless rather, 
that has been thus engaged in either inventing or perpetuat- 
ing fictions? 

But it may be objected to these views, that they are extreme, 
—that even good people write fictions, and better folks even 
read them—such as old John Bunyan and -his admirers. 
Since Pilgrim’s Progress is only an allegory—not a narrative 
of matters of fact; and since even the Parables of Christ and . 


_ * New York Observer, 1843. ¢ 


. iti is aie i “tab itis ran ito move ‘the. : 
from the vile, or to ‘Yistinguish ‘that which inculeates only ge 3: 
eat truth, and virtue, and piety, as do scriptural Parables, and as z 
ee Bunyan’ s Pilgrim’s Progress does under allegorical representa- _ 
- tions, from that which instils more or less falsity, immorality 
~ andirreligion. Yet, discriminate, all mast do, or else suffer the — er BS 
bitter consequences. In general, any book or work of any 
writer, which discloses the least deviation from truth, or the 
least wanton or wicked allusion, should be shunned, as one 
would avoid poison. » And, although 


The flowers of eloquence profusely poured TL, 
O’er spotted vice, fill half the lettered world. 


Yet, books enough remain, for a short hasty life. One can- 
not read every thing. Nor is it necessary to eat all “the 
apples of Sodom” to learn that they are bitter. . Nor are peo- 
ple born to merely chase butterflies and hunt for buttercups, 
like little children; for death is too near the door. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Ss a | | 
. GOVERNOR RALPH P. LOWE. | 


During the year 1883, two of the early governors of Iowa ‘4 
passed away—Stephen Hempstead and Ralph P. Lowe. The | 
last named was the fourth in succession under our State organi- 
zation, his predecessors being Ansel Briggs, Stephen Hemp- 

. stead and James W. Grimes. All of them were identified with 
the early political history of the Territory and State. Gov. 
Lowe became a citizen of Iowa in 1838, and soon after was 
called to serve the people of the Territory in important posi- 
tions. In 1844 he was a member of the first Constitutional 
Convention, being elected from Muscatine county. Afterwards 


a Governor under our present State Constitution. 

_ Gov. Lowe’s competitor on the Democratic ticket was Hon. 

‘es Ben: M. Samuels, of Dubuque, a man of brilliant parts, and 

_ & most fascinating public speaker. Both made a pretty thor- 

ough canvass of the State, and. the election resulted in a ma- 
jority of 2,149 for Lowe. 

a After serving the State as its chief ene he was twice 

4 called to serve in its highest judicial position. The later years 

of his life were passed in Washington City, where he devoted 

a a portion of his time in the prosecution of a claim of the State 

j of Iowa against the Federal Government, which accrued during 

_ the period of his administration as Governor. He died in that 

city on Saturday, December 22, 1883, at the age of 78 years. 
| In an official proclamation announcing thesad event Gov. Bu- 

E ren R. Sherman said: 

3 “Ex-Gov. Lowe was a lover of his country and a dilligent 
and faithful servant of the people. In the prime of his life he 
was called to serve in earnest political contests, but in his old 

: age the asperities of the past were forgotten and he enjoyed the 

; sincere respect of men of all parties—a tribute fairly won by 
his sterling worth asa man. In respect to his memory it is 
hereby ordered that the national flag be displayed at half mast 
on the State capitol and the executive department be closed on 


the day of the funeral.” 
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RT. REV. JOHN McMULLEN, 
Bishop of Davenport, Iowa, was born at Ballinahinch, County 
Down, Ireland, March 8, 1833, but his parents came to Canada 
in 1837, and settled in Chicago in 1843. The future bishop 
was graduated from St. Mary’s College in 1853; pursued a 
theological course at the Urban College, Rome, was ordained 
in 1858, and appointed to St. Louis Church, Chicago. He 


3, 1857, and Fei Piasiet hus January 14, 1858, Belsaape the 


 _—He was Aaeae Pre e [ 
_ pastor of Wilmington « and Ciisagos Vicar-General of 1 


ek _ cese, + and administrator aliey. Bishop Foley's death. He \ va 


“brief but pies laborious Riise died, of Brights dis 
ease and eRe J aly 4, 1883, Net 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


yes MARRIAGE. | 
- Thomas Jefferson introduced by statute marriage into Vir- 
ginia, where it had always been a religious rite by a clergy- 
man, as a merely civil contract, whereas it had been regarded, 
the world over, asa religious ceremony. In his day, clergy- 
men of England only could marry; and it seemed to work a 
hardship and a hindrance to have to go a distance to find a 
minister of the church of England. Following suite, in most 
or all of the United States a justice of the peace, mayor, or 
_ judge can marry as well as any ordained minister of the gospel. 
And it has become an easy matter to be married. 

Mrs. Judge Dillon, late of Davenport, Iowa, said she should 
not consider herself married at all, without a clergyman 
solemnized the rite. 

May not the loose way of being married by a justice of the 
peace, so common now-a-days be one cause of the frequent di- 
vorce of couples, after a short experience of matrimonial 
bonds? The statute laws of Iowa make many unscriptural 
causes of devorce. Only two causes are found in the Bible, 
adultery and wilful desertion. And the best commentators 
maintain that neither party to a divorce can again marry. 
Were this the civil law of our State, divorces would be less 
frequent. In some instances, a person has married again the 
very day of divorce, showing the intent of separation by law 
is to marry another party, 
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“ae ie writer has been led to this course on remark by the mar- 
riage of a grand niece, Miss Annie Morris, of Morris, N. 
Boars 60 Mr. C. P. Pomeroy, of San Francisco, on the 27th of — 
October, 1883, in the Morris chapel, near the residence of her 
parents, at half past twelve o’clock (noon), with six brides 
maids, six ushers to match and a “best man,” by Bishop Tut- 


tle, of Utah, assisted by the Rector of the Morris church, 
Gilbertsville parish. Well married most certainly, and pres- 
ents superbundant and magnificent. Long live the couple. 


THE DEAD OF 1883. 


Among the distinguished dead of 1883, we mention Ralph 
P. Lowe, ex-Governor of Iowa,—the fourth governor of Iowa,. 


_ succeeding governor James W. Grimes for the short term. He. 


has held several important offices in the State, as that of a 


member of the Board of Education, now abolished. In this | 


capacity, he did much to give form to our school system in 
Towa. The writer started last July, to call on him in Wash- 
ington, D. C., but, overcome with the heat, failed to reach his. 
residence. 


Among Iowa pioneers who parted this life during 1883, 
was Timothy Day, of Van Buren county. He was probably 
the first man. to introduce into Jowa the Short-horn breed of 
cattle, and was prominently identified with the State Agricul- 
tural Society in its early history. 


There were 452 marriage licenses granted in Scott county 
during 1883.—Davenport Gazette. 
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writer of State reputation. Though. @ pleasing Geicalceit he re- 


: ; ae , Wirt Howe 


TF 


me ah lies more on the law of his cases, and a certain tact of ae 
Sy Ot BY victories. 


On the bench, his epee opinions rank as of the best ‘i 


his State. He has served as Associate Justice of the Supreme © - 


Court, but from choice returned to a lucrative practice. 

Tn voice, style and manner, he is of real southern type of 
advocates, courteous and considerate to others, firm and deter- — 
mined in duty, his decorum and urbane bearing make many 
friends and an increasing line of large cases. 


FROM EX-MAYOR HENRY. 


Puiiavepata, Aprin 13th, 1883, 

Rey. 8. 8. Hows, D. D., Lowa City, Iowa: 

Dear Sir—You have kindly sent me three or four numbers — 
of The Annals of Iowa, and for sake of pleasant recollections 
as well as of the interesting contents of your Magazine, I 
would become a subscriber thereto, but am now preparing for “s 
a tour abroad. 

Permit me-to enclose the price of the numbers already sent, 
and with wishes for your success and welfare, I am 


Very respectfully yours, 
Avex. Henry. 


Clarke, the last Territorial Governor of Iowa, was a Penn- 
sylvanian by birth, and a printer by trade. He married a 


daughter of Colonel Dodge, afterward Governor of Wiscon- 
sin. 
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Fate RY r ELDER ‘WOOLSEY WELLES. 

3 a <n: how great aid good Thou art; 

3 How loving, strong and wise; ie 

: “Portion and strength” of every heart, “jl “eae 
That on Thy love relies. a 


2s The will and power this house to raise r 
o> Were both bestowed by Thee; 

eS Receive, O Lord, our grateful praise, 

Sea Accept our offerme free. 


3 O may Thy Holy Spirit, Lord, 
ae Brood ever o’er this place a 
ae = Erected to proclaim Thy word, af 
Salvation all by grace. 


4 O, let our children’s children here i 
The Gospel’s call receive; <3 ie 
With penitence and Godly fear 
May they in Christ believe. 


5 And when before Thy great white throne 
All tribes and tongues shall stand, 
O grant that each ‘and every one - 
Be found at Thy right hand. Pye 


6 Our ransomed souls shall then prolong, 
Before the great I AM, 
That heavenly, wondrous, glorious song 


Of Moses and the Lamb. 
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COLFAX HOUSE. 


ConFax is now adorned with the best Hotel west of the Mississippi river, 
and this side ot the Rocky Mountians. It stands near the old Spring, on 
an elevated blutf overlooking the Chicaqua river and valley. lt contains 
over one hundred rooms for the accommodation of all classes resorting to the 
Springs for medical aid or pleasurable resort and pastime. Prices according 
to character of rooms—parlors and dormitories for the rich. and very econom- 
ical rooms for poor invalids; so that ‘‘the rich and poor meet together—the 
Lord is the maker of them all.” Great improvements, and possibly a Boule- 
vard to the main village will follow. A railway raises folks and baggage from 
the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway below. 

This splendid Hotel will be opened in May or June, with its turrets and 
streamers, servants and attendants all astir, with popular breeze to favor 
this enterprise. All under the Superindendent, Hon. Ezekiel Clarke, whose 
interest. and intelligence in such buildings of superior order will insure all 
manner of accommodations and adornment. Ho for Colfax. Springs Station! 


Tue portrait of the great chief, Keokuk, in this issue of Taz ANNALS, is 
from an original daguerreotype of the Chief, taken in St. Louis a short time 


before his death. We are indebted to the author and publishers of the 
‘**Red Men of Iowa’’ for its use in this issue. 


"HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH. 


osed of the Manuals issued in paper during 1881, '82, aa "83, 


DORRTAER Cie 


THE NEW MANUAL FOR 1884. 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES: 


Review of Territorial and State History. 
The state platfornis of all parties complete. 
The national platforms in full since 1848. 
Record of all state conventions held in Iowa. ; as 
The candidates of all parties for state offices. ; 
Vote for state officers since 1846. | 
Vote for Congressmen from first, election. 

- Complete list of United States Senators. 

Vote in General Assembly on United States Senators. 

List of Iowa presidential electors, and votes in full. 

Sketch of Prohibition and “ The Amendment.” 

Record of all parties on the Liquor Question. 

Review of the great Gubernatorial Joint Discussion. 

Portraits of Gov. Sherman, Hon. L. G. Kinne, and others. 


A Complete Index, containing the name of every person 
f who has held in Iowa the office of 


Governor, Reporter of Supreme Court, 
Lieutenant-Governor, District Judge, 

Secretary of State, Circuit Judge, 

Auditor of State, District Attorney, 

Treasurer of State, Member of Board of Education, 
Register of Land Office, Member of Constitutional Con- 
Attorney-General, vention, 

Supt. Public Instruction, President of Senate, 

State Librarian, Secretary of Senate, 

United States Senator, Speaker of House, 
Representatives in Congress, Clerk of House, 

Judge of Supreme Court, Member of State Senate, — 
Clerk of Supreme Court, Mem. of H. of Representatives. 
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